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THE MIRROR AND THE LIGHT 


In this mid-century year, when we have been paus- 
ing for retrospective glances over our first fifty years, 
the Hill School is rounding out a full century of its 
existence. That is a moment for longer retrospection 
and perhaps celebration, but in the current age of 
anxiety all festivity must be tempered by sober con- 
sideration of the economic and social changes around 
us and the dim, far-thrown shadows of war. 

Such changes are of course factors beyond the con- 
trol of independent schools. They must adapt them- 
selves to conditions, and they have indeed earnestly 
and intelligently striven to do so. The difficulties are 
not insuperable. But such schools must not only sup- 
ply recognizably fine education to their own students; 
they should also assume leadership by making con- 
tributions to all secondary education. Several years 


By 
PAUL CHANCELLOR 


THE HILL SCHOOL 
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ago, in the prefatory section of an article on Phillips 
Andover Academy, Fortune suggested how such con- 
tributions might be made: 


The independent schools are their own justification; 
they have the means to become leaders, and they have the 
freedom to put forward whatever type of education they 
believe right. If they want further justification, they 
should seek it in their own classrooms, for one of their 


services could lie in pursuing—and reporting 


best 


greatest 


on—the methods of educating young Americans 


today. 


A residential (“boarding”) school is in particular 
a unique educational laboratory in which to work. A 
eomplete community within itself, it is not only a 
and 


It could eonduet 


school but a sort of macrocosm of home life 


microcosm of the civic community. 
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experiments of many kinds, but as Fortune suggested, 


perhaps the most fruitful would be in the curriculum. 
Almost all private schools are committed to a liberal- 
arts curriculum in some form, together with courses 
in religion. Their function is not broadly social mass 
education, but the education of individuals—the es- 
sence of the liberal-arts tradition. Hence they cannot 
supply the best methods for educating all young 
Americans, but they can and should offer the liberal- 
arts curriculum at its best, something that America 
will continue urgently to need. 

Philosophizing on a curriculum may seem like dull 
stuff that ought to be done off-stage, but broad edu- 
cational aims are certainly vital considerations for 
thoughtful parents and alumni. They ean see in their 
children or in themselves the total effect of a school 
or college educational program. They know what 
was gained or missed, what was stressed or slighted, 
and what the total effect was on them. 
all ages are the schoolman’s attempt to arrange the 
disciplines and amenities of civilization into an aca- 
demic program. Thus, in its total effect a curriculum 
is, or should be, a mirror of life and, at the same time, 


Curricula in 


a light to illuminate its meaning. 

For centuries Anglo-American private secondary 
education -had religion and the humanities as dominant 
elements in their curricula. Both are areas of thought 
which, in the last analysis, depend on insight, meta- 
physies, or tradition for their justification. It is eom- 
monplace knowledge that their dominance was greatly 
diminished or lost in our own century. To give all 
the reasons would require book-length exposition, but 
a few causes could be cited: the triumphs of scientific 
thought and of technology, the trend toward narrow 
specialization in education, and the attempt to apply 
a “scientific method” to education, with heavy lean- 
ings on measurement, psychology, and the social sci- 
ences generally. 

No one of course is foolish enough to blind himself 
to progress by experiment and genuine scientifie find- 
ings. But there is a vast difference between a “sci- 
entific’ approach to education—or to life—which 
leaves religion and the humanities to find their place 
in its scheme, and education based on religion and the 
humanities which accepts modification by established 
scientific fact. The choice of one of these approaches 
or the other may be one of the real “crossroads” 
problems in education today. The latter view—of a 
curriculum centered on religion and the humanities— 
may be called traditional. We tend to shy away from 
that word, but it should be remembered that true 
traditionalists are up-stream men who are seeking 
the deeper lakes and the fresher springs. 

The chief evidence of the reaction to specialization 
and dominance of the scientific spirit is known to all 


who have followed the trends of American highe, 
In a great number 
of colleges there are now courses and divisions in the 


education in the past few decades. 


humanities which were not there twenty-five years ago, 
Many of these are required courses. Some include 
the arts and music, but, perhaps most are “great 
books” courses which include not only literary master. 
pieces, but also those of profoundest human insight 
and vision. And, significantly, most of these readings 
include the Bible, Plato, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Spinoza, and other works of religious 
thought. 

It is not too surprising to find such a revived em. 
phasis on the humanities in the traditional liberal-arts 
But it is arresting to find scientifie and tech- 
nical schools, as well as the United States Military 
What they ‘are say- 


ing in effect is this: We do not want graduates who 


colleges. 
Academy, following this trend. 


are highly competent physicists, managerial geniuses, 
The clear im- 
plication is that the “education” comes from sources 
outside the narrowly technical and practical. 


or colonels; we want educated men. 


A great mistake is always made in considering the 
humanities—all of them: literature, music and the 
arts, history and philosophy—as merely “cultural” 
courses. Too often that term implies something 
worthy of respect but not quite essential. Taken in 
that spirit, their effect on the student is likely to be 
nothing more than a parade of past greatness in which 
“Jeweled unicorns draw by the gilded hearse.”! When 
such a parade passes it leaves little more than added 
knowledge and sophistication. Rather, the humani- 
ties should be considered necessary experiences, ad- 
ventures into realms of our deepest and most enduring 
human values. They must firmly shape—or trans- 
form—our ways of thinking. They should show that 
all aspects of life are not a continuous upward spiral, 
but that many of the most vital are and always have 
been “there.” We need to look at the history of civ- 
ilization as T. E. Hulme did when he wrote: “In a 
couple of thousand years, the human mind works 
itself out clearly into all the separate attitudes it is 
possible to assume. Humanity ought therefore carry 
with it a library of a thousand years as a balancing 
pole.” The search of the soul for values, its quest, 
as Yeats described it, for “monuments of its own mag- 
will lead it through all ages, but wherever 
or whenever these supreme visions and expressions 
of the human spirit are found, they belong to the 
person or age that truly experiences them. 

One of the greatest needs in the teaching of both 
religion and the humanities is, then, to establish them 
as valid ways of thinking and knowing: to convince 
students that Isaiah and Job, Christ and St. Paul 


nificence” 


1T, 8. Eliot. Ash Wednesday. 
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really did know something of Divine matters, and that 


Shakespeare, Beethoven, and Leonardo really knew : 
tremendous amount about human life. The modern 
sociological approach to education has caused—if only 
inadvertently—this skepticism or indifference to great 
artists and thinkers as prophets and seers. Too often 
their voices have been smothered in the dead air of 
research projects, cold experiment, and statistics. 

Yet some sciences themselves now suggest that such 
a narrow rationalism is wrong. What the psycholo- 
gists have told us of the unconscious mind, and the 
anthropologists of myth and legend, suggests that we 
might lend vastly more attention to human emotion, 
vision, and imagination, and to the only possible 
way of expressing them, which might be called sum- 
marily by one of two words—metaphor or analogy. 
For whether it is a poet telling about his love, a race 
creating a myth, Christ telling a parable, Beethoven 
recapturing his feelings about pastoral Austria, or 
Leonardo picturing the Last Supper, they are all ex- 
pressing their vision or feelings by saying in essence: 
“Tt is like this.” The connection with the world of the 
spirit through the seemingly slim link of analogy may 
seem very tenuous, but it is a golden link and our only 
one. And this thought certainly has its application 
to education. The stimulation and channeling of 
emotion and imagination have been happily applied 
in elementary education, where poetry, music, and art 
play a much greater role than they formerly did. 
But it is a great mistake to assume that this is only 
“kid stuff” to be forgotten for allegedly more impor- 
tant things at secondary and college level. It should 
be a continuous and ever-deepening process that car- 
ries the student into the loftier flights of the spirit, 
as they are found in philosophy, literature, the arts, 
and in history. 

If the humanities could be firmly rooted in educa- 
tion as suggested, they would undoubtedly serve as 
a firm corrective to the overemphasis on science in our 
age. In a way such an achievement, would, however, 
be merely a throw-back to Matthew Arnold. It was 
that great apostle of culture who abandoned religion 
as a positive guide to life in favor of “the best that 
has been said and thought” by men in philosophy and 
the arts. That is, implicitly, where many college hu- 
manities courses are now actually grounded, in spite 
of a strong infusion of religious thought. In other 
words, religion is still left pretty much to take care 
of itself. 

It is a solution in a noble tradition, but it is doubt- 
ful that Arnold himself, would find it satisfactory 
today, if he could see what our culture has to face 
to survive. Would he still minimize the influence of 
two thousand years of Christianity in shaping Europe, 
or would he finally realize that the Great Tradition 
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which he loved was really an inextricable blend of 
religion and culture? One of the great critical con- 
tributions of T. S. Eliot is the recognition of this fact, 
whether we agree or not with his particular solution. 

This writer does not profess to be a student of 
modern contemporary trends in religion, but any lay- 
man who reads religious news and articles in religious 
journals is aware of certain symptomatic question- 
ings, movements, and fears. There is serious oppo- 
sition to the increasing secularism which has eaten 
away much of the intellectual and social power of the 
churches. Movements toward merger of the Christian 
churches have accelerated during the past decade, and 
from Europe come reports of unprecedented collabo- 
ration of sects. Religions there can feel more acutely 
than we the power of materialist, atheistic Marxism. 
For the first time in centuries European Christianity 
faces a ruthless and highly efficient foree that would 
stamp it out as an effective influence. It may well 
be that the presence of a genuinely corrosive menace 
to the heart of our Western culture will lead to the 
minimizing of many differences and to the recognition 
that it is at the core a culture and a religion. 

The problems of Europe are not exactly ours, but 
we are bound to them. We are no longer politically 
or economically isolated, and we cannot be culturally 
separate. We are part of the same Western Christian 
tradition. We have fed on its eulture, even as we 
developed our own. Its religions are ours, and in 
many ways the relation of the latter to our culture 
has been a very happy one. That religion should 
also be made a more valid way of thinking, particu- 
larly in the education of the young, many will now be 
convinced. For the vast field of public education it 
remains an unsolved problem. 


including of course the nondenominational, it is no 


For private schools, 
problem at all. They are free to teach as they choose. 
They are heirs to a tradition that for centuries made 
Christian culture the heart of their curriculum. 
fresh attempt to revivify it and to make it a more 
secure way of thinking for young people might be one 
of the most important contributions to be made by 
private schools. 

As our own school assesses its educational position, 
we believe that our greatest strength is our legacy of 
the centuries-old tradition of which we are a part. 
More than that, we feel that our greatest potentiality 


Any 


will be realized if we experiment to adapt it to eur- 
rent needs. Thus in no sense do we contemplate some 
plaster-bust revival of the past. Although educa- 
tional experiment is often identified with novel and 
radical results, it can certainly also lead to vitalizing 
conservative, contemporary aims. 

What are the educational needs of young people 


today? What values, as well as disciplines, do we 
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want to impress upon them at the malleable adolescent 
age? What areas of the curriculum need to be placed 
in stronger light? 

There is first religion, and, if Christianity is to be 
made anything of a spiritual and moral force, it is 
necessary first to work on the sheer religious illiteracy 
It means, in short, acquainting 


prevalent today. 
young people with the facts and values in the Bible. 


Above all, they should leave school with some feeling 
that a religious point of view is a reasonable and 
valid one. It is sound doctrine to say that it is better 
to love God than to know Him. It is the Christian 
point of view that we are all sons of God; but the 
fact is that some of His sons are using their minds 
to act today in a very unfilial way. Good will and 
good works will not alone fight these enemies. We 
need the help of the intellectual saints. 

The next great need is a revitalizing and extension 
of the humanities, the most important carriers of the 
greatest values in our Western Christian tradition. 
To the average student the humanities are, compared 


to science and mathematics, the “vague” subjects. 
For that reason the greatest imagination and teaching 
skill must be brought to bear in making their values 
clear. We need, in fact, all the thought and experi- 
ment possible by philosophers and teachers to restore 
the humanities as ways of thinking and knowing, 
equally as valid as science and mathematics. That is 
one of the critical educational problems today. 

It is in these fields of religion and the humanities 
that the Hill School has been conducting experiments 
for the past five years. An outline of work done and 
planned is off-stage work, but after much discussion 
on a philosophie plane, some concrete statements may 
be in order. The general purpose has been to fashion 
a new curriculum animated by a spirit of Christian 
humanism, by establishing new courses or changing 
old ones. Our five years’ work was devoted first to 
making our library into what it should be—the lab- 
oratory of the humanities. Today that means reor- 
ganizing it to include all media of learning—films, 
slides, recordings, pictures, exhibits. This we have 
done, including the building of a special teaching 
center, the Levis Room. It is a beautiful room, 
uniquely and unobtrusively equipped with all modern 
teaching aids. The second accomplishment was to 
put music and the arts on an equal plane with other 
subjects, both in the curriculum and in the general 
life of the school. They are college-credit courses and 
are supplemented with concerts, exhibits, and invited 
speakers. A special humanities course for sixth form- 
ers includes literature, art, and music, woven on a 
common thread of religion and philosophy. 

We are now working toward the ultimate goal of 
fashioning a new four-year curriculum. It has been 
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definitely worked out, but to give it in detail mich 
Perhaps its spirit can best be 
shown by mentioning the culminating sixth-form 
courses which each boy will take: the humanities. 
America in the contemporary world; the methods wa 
meaning of science; and (elementary) philosophy ‘ 
religion. Leading up to these courses will be: the 
required minimum of mathematics and science: yp. 


prove tedious here. 


ligion in all four years; English language and liters. 
ture (the courses revised to bring them closer to the 
spirit of the program and to include public speak. 
ing); music or art; world history and American his. 
tory; one foreign language, preferably Latin, taker 
fully. Relevant extracurricular activities will be more 
fully articulated with classroom work. Our hopes fo; 
this curriculum are that it will, in its total impact, 
give a boy a balanced experience in the disciplines and 
amenities of the liberal-arts course. More than that. 
however, we hope that it will ground him firmly jp 
the meanings and values of our American and West. 
ern European Christian tradition. 

As to method, we are assuming that there are no 
sacred Egyptian patterns of courses; that all means 
are to be used to make them alive and three-dimen- 
sional. Since all this revision means work and study 
by the faculty, financial grants for summer work are 
a provision of the program; $36,000 has already been 
provided and spent on this experiment; and $250,000 
is now being raised for its permanent endowment. 

If there were only one type of education in America 
there would not be democratic education but mo- 
nopoly. For over a century and a half it has been 
a cord of three main strands: public education, church 
schools, and nondenominational independent schools, 
The latter two are slim strands compared with the 
powerful state-supported systems, but diversity in 
education is guaranteed, and the provision would seem 
to carry with it more than wise toleration, great as 
that gift may be. To be truly democratic all types 
of schools should be making some unique contribution 
to education’ as a whole. Jefferson himself never in- 
tended that his great plan for public education would 
put independent education into an obscure place, for 
he wrote: 


Education is here placed under the articles of public 
care, not that it would be proposed to take its ordinary 
branches out of the hands of private enterprise, which 
manages so much better all the concerns to which it is 
equal; but a publie institution can alone supply those 
sciences which, though rarely called for, are yet necessary 
to complete the circle, all the parts of which contribute 
to the improvement of the country, and some of them t 
its preservation. 


By the “ordinary branches” of education he meant 
the religious-humanistic curriculum as he knew it. 
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To say today that the independent schools “manage 
better” in the strictly academic field would be boast- 
fu. A happier statement would be that they can 


continue to make a great contribution by resisting 
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dilution by thin fluids of social-scientifie theory and 
by constantly revivifying the type of education which 
is their particular province. Its fruits are a real 


American necessity. 





_GChorter Papers. 


NEW FRONTIERS IN EDUCATION 


M. F, ASHLEY MontaGu 
Rutgers University 


[ BELIEVE that the most important development in 
our time for the educator is the discovery of culture. 
I mean the culture that is the domain of the anthro- 
pologist—not the “culture” that so many people talk 


about and so few seem to possess. I believe that that 


kind of culture, that private civilization of the person 
which we sometimes call his personality, will be as- 
sisted to become a reality when educators have fully 
grasped the significance of the anthropological con- 


ception of culture. What, then, is the anthropologi- 
cal conception of culture ?* 

To begin with a brief definition, the shortest and 
the best I know: Culture is the way of life of a peo- 
ple. It is a people’s ideas, sentiments, religious and 
secular beliefs, its language, tools, pots and pans, its 
institutions. It is largely what make a human being 
out of the organism—perhaps too prematurely de- 
fined as—Homo sapiens. Culture achieves this ex- 
traordinary feat owing to the fact that this creature 
called Homo sapiens is equipped, not so much with 
a unique capacity, as with a capacity which is de- 
veloped to a uniquely high degree, namely, the ca- 
pacity to use symbols. This highly developed ca- 
pacity or potentiality for symbol usage is one of the 
species characters of man, but it is not this symbol- 
using capacity which makes him the kind of human 
being he is eapable of becoming. The other distinc- 
tively human trait is man’s plasticity, his educability, 
the fact that he is born pretty much free of that in- 
stinctive equipment which in lower animals so largely 
predetermines their responses to their environment. 
Man has to learn his responses—if he does not he fails 
to develop any which are recognizably human. The 
fact is that you have to be taught to be human. The 
potentialities for being human may be there, but, if 
they are not humanly stimulated, conditioned, and 
organized, they do not develop a human form. The 
stimulator, the conditioner, and the organizer of 
human potentialities is culture. 

This is an extremely important statement. This 
statement, I believe, represents one of the most im- 

1It is ably discussed by L. A. White in his ‘‘ The Sci- 


ence of Culture.’? New York: Farrar, Straus & Co., 
1949, 


portant discoveries made by man for man in the entire 


history of man. Consider what it means. It means 
that men can make of man anything that, within the 
It means that 


human beings are not predestined by their so-called 


limits of what is human, they desire. 


biological heredity to be what they become, but that 
they largely become what their social heredity condi- 
tions them to become, socializes or culturalizes them 
to become. It means that human nature is not what 
is biologically given, for there is no human nature in 
any but an ineculturated sense, but it means rather the 
organization by a cultural process of what is biologi- 
cally given to function in a particular series of social 
ways at an increasingly higher level of integration. 
Or put in plain English, human nature has to be 
acquired. Purely genetic potentialities will not of 
themselves produce human nature. This 
quite mean that the organism potentially human is a 
tabula rasa in Locke’s or any other sense, but it does 
mean that human nature is something that we, as 
human beings, ean, at least, have the major part in 


does not 


making. 

This fundamental statement presents to educators 
the challenge of the most newly discovered frontier 
of knowledge. If man is-so malleable, so plastic, so 
educable an organism, then the challenge and the 
choice are squarely before the educators of the world: 
to stop instructing and to begin discovering and 
thinking about the kind of human nature it is best 
for human beings to have. For it should be clear 
to everyone that it is critically important that, be- 
cause man is so impressionably plastic a creature, be- 
cause he is so precariously dependent for his develop- 
ment as a human being upon others, we be quite sure 
we know what kind of a human being we want him 
to become. That is one thing, but it is not enough. 
We must be quite sure that we fully understand the 
means of helping him to become so. Those of you 
who have read George Orwell’s important and terri- 
fying novel “1984,” will have obtained a good idea of 
the kind of automata it is possible, under certain 
forms of soeialization processes, to make of human 
beings. Orwell gives a perfectly sound description 
of the manner in which human beings could be turned 
into automata. Because man is so educable, so 
plastic a creature, he is so constantly in danger of 
being harmed, of harming himself, and of harming 


others. It is therefore vital for us to discover 
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whether there are any universally applicable laws in 
the organism potentially human which may help us 
to understand how it should be educated in order to 
function at its optimum as an harmonic human being. 

And this is where the second great advance upon 
a new frontier has been made. This may be termed 
the discovery of the directiveness of human develop- 
ment. This discovery is the joint contribution of 
anthropologists, biologists, psychoanalysts, psychia- 
trists, and psychologists. It is so recent a discovery 
that I am not sure it is known to more than a small 
proportion of the members of the professions I have 
just named, and it is probably known to still fewer 
persons outside these professions. So perhaps we 
had better speak of this discovery as one in process of 
being made. 

This discovery is that the organism potentially 
human requires to be socialized (that is to say, 
humanized, turned upon the lathe of human experi- 
ence into a human being) in a very special way. 
What is that way? It is love. 
quires, demands, and must receive love. 


The organism re- 
If it does 
not receive love it becomes disequilibrated and dis- 
harmonic. Its socialization, its educative, process 
must be a loving one, otherwise it learns with great 
difficulty.? 

What is love? And how has it come to be known 
that the organism potentially human must be loved 
if it is to develop harmoniously, creatively, and as 
itself a loving co-operative human being? Well, this 
is like asking what electricity is, but there is no one 
who can really define it to the satisfaction of a physi- 
cist. We know how to make electricity, or at least 
to induce it, but it still defies definition. The best 
that a physicist can do is to define it in terms of the 
operations he uses to induce it operationally. And 
perhaps we can best answer the question, “What is 
love?” by stating what the organism operationally 
demands in order to fulfill itself and develop as a 
harmonic human being. 

The organism is born with certain basie needs which 
must be satisfied if it is to survive. These needs are 
oxygen, food and thirst hungers, bowel and bladder 
elimination, activity, rest, sleep, avoidance of pain 
and fear. It has been discovered that these basic 
needs must be satisfied in a dependency relationship 
such that the organism becomes increasingly aware of 
the fact that it is receiving its satisfactions whenever 
it requires them in a supportative manner; that it is 
being satisfied by persons who want to satisfy it, and 
who are—to put it in the best way I know—all for it; 
that it is being satisfied by persons on whom it can 
rely in the increasing awareness that its expected 
satisfactions will be met and not thwarted, that is to 


2 Something of this seems to have been glimpsed in the 
psychologist-educator’s law of reinforcement. 
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say, not frustrated. This is what every baby, every 


child, every adolescent, and every adult wants, and 


this is love. The synonyms are security, support, ¢o. 
operation, the confidence that other human beings wij 
support one actively and interestedly, the confidence 
that no one will ever willingly commit the supreme 
of all treasons against one, that is, to let one dow 
when most needed. 

We have learned, chiefly from the work of the 
psychoanalysts that it is the first six years that are 
The years during which the foundations 
of character and personality are being laid and 
This during which the 
foundations are being laid of what may later develop 
as an harmonic personality or a neurotic. This js 
undoubtedly the most important period in the de- 
velopment of the human being as a person, the period 
during which he builds up his own ego, his own self, 
from the selves of others. As educators, therefore, 
this is the period to which, in the future, we must pay 
much more attention than we have in the past. And 
if we recognize the importance of this period for what 


critical here. 


solidified. is the period 


it is, we shall see to it that the nursery school becomes 
part of the educational system of the land. It is 
during these first six years of life that the human be- 
ing may be made or broken. We have learned this by 
following the socialization histories of many different 
persons and by correlating the details of their social- 
ization with their traits of character and personality. 
Experimental studies, premeditated and unpremedi- 
tated, on lower animals and similar correlation studies 
on whole families, institution and noninstitution chil- 
dren, and on whole cultures have corroborated those 
findings. I am sure that many of these studies are 
familiar. 

But the years of later childhood and adolescence 
have an importance of their own, for much of the 
good and much of the damage that may have been 
done during the preceding developmental periods may 
be undone in the succeeding periods. The growing 
organism, at all times, desires co-operation, and it 
needs this co-operation no less during one develop- 
mental period than another. The educator’s task, 
then, should be clear: he must be a co-operator, 4 
lover, an inspirer of confidence, and a drawer-out of 
the best that is within those whom he educates; and 
he must educate for co-operation, for community. 
For we know that persons who are not so educated 
are malfunctional, sick, inefficient, unhappy, anxious, 
and dangerous. 

Biologists, social biologists, ecologists have shown 
us that contrary to the palaeo-Darwinian viewpoint 
the drives to co-operation, to sociability, to com- 
munity are present in all forms of life and are much 
stronger than what are generally considered to be 
competitive drives. The palaeo-Darwinian viewpoint 
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with its emphasis on competition is badly out of 
focus and is replete with misinterpretations of the 
evidence. The aggressive, hostile kind of competition 
which is associated with the Darwinian viewpoint, we 
now have good reason to believe, is produced only 
under certain conditions, conditions that may be re- 
Hostility, 
who are not 


sumed under the one rubric: frustration. 


in fact, is love frustrated. Those 


frustrated are not hostile. To be not frustrated one 
must have one’s needs satisfied, one must be loved. 
Frustrating physical conditions can make one quite 
as hostile as those produced by persons. This is what 
the palaeo-Darwinians, and some of their modern 
successors, never realized, and so competition between 
animals, and by extrapolation from them to men, was 
set down as an innate drive. The evidence today 
strongly indicates that this is not true, and that it is 

Children are not born selfish little egotists whose 
drives are mainly aggressive and competitive, “origi- 
nal sinners,” evil, destructive creatures, brats who 
have to be “disciplined” into human beings by being 
sedulously and efficiently frustrated for the good of 
their actual or metaphoric souls. Aggressors are 
made not born.* On the other hand, the baby is born 
with drives which properly satisfied lead to co-opera- 
tion. It is we, in our ignorance, who, failing to 
satisfy those needs, produce anxiety and hostility and 
then blame the child for being hostile! And so at 
every stage of the process. 


3See L. Bender’s important study, ‘‘Genesis of Hos- 
tility in Children.’’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 
vol. 105, 1948, pp. 241-245. 


Reborts . 
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The biological drives toward co-operation, toward 
sociability, community, are part of the structure of 
protoplasm,* are demonstrably woven into the fabric 
of the organism. As educators it is this basie fune- 
tional aspect of the organism that gives us the diree- 
tion in which we must do everything we can to assist 
the development of the potentially human organism. 
The next great step which I foresee in the future of 
human education is the redefinition of its seope as the 
development of the organism potentially human in the 
science and art of being human, the remaking of our 


oF 


institutions of instruction in the three “R’s” into in- 
stitutes in human relations, in which the three “R’s” 
are made part and parcel of the process of education 
in human relations, in humanity. For unless these 
“subjects” are humanized, of what further use can 
they be to mankind? 

Man has lived long enough a victim of errors grown 
hoary with the ages, under the baleful influence of the 
false belief that man is naturally an egotistically 
competitive creature who must be disciplined and sub- 
dued. Man is born with potentialities for the de- 
velopment of the highest altruism, for altruism as a 
passion, for community, for ever increasing creative- 
ness, for unity—not for uniformity—for peace. As 
Martin Buber has said, genuine education of character 
is genuine education for community.° 

4E. W. Sinnott, ‘‘Cell and Psyche.’’ 
University of North Carolina Press, 1950. 

5M. Buber, ‘‘The Education of Character,’’ ‘‘The 
Mint’’ (edited by Geoffrey Grigson). London: Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1946, p. 14. For a further development 
of this viewpoint see, M. F. A. Montagu, ‘‘On Being 
Human.’’ New York: Schuman, 1950. 


Chapel Hill: 










THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
THE SEASON OPENS 


Wuiu.1aM H. BEYER 

New York 27 

ForTUNATELY, the opening of the current theatre 
season is not limited to legitimate and musical pro- 
ductions, but includes ballet and opera; consequently, 
any distinction in the new offerings is attained, with 
one possible exception, by the New York City Center 
of Musie and Drama for the distinguished new ballets 
presented by the ballet company under the artistic 
directorship of George Balanchine and likewise for 
the new American opera, David Tamkin’s “The 
Dybbuk.” The exception noted is the Theatre Guild’s 
commendable revival of Shaw’s “St. Joan,” with Uta 
Hagen. Otherwise the regular stage opened on a 
new dour note with two tasteless Yiddish revues up 
from last season’s Miami night clubs, several inept 








comedies that closed immediately, and another re- 
vival—this one, in direct contrast to Shaw’s “St. 
Joan,” a revival of the spirit—is a survival in-and- 
of-the-flesh, namely, Miss Mae West, the “sexational 
hit” first produced on Broadway in the ’20’s, filmed 
in the ’30’s, and toured since then, here and in Eng- 
land. In addition to the successful ballet premiéres 
at the City Center, the Ballet Theatre offered Jean 
Babilée, the company’s brilliant French guest dancer, 
staging of Richard “Til Eulen- 
spiegel,” at the Metropolitan Opera House, as well 
as Nijinska’s Ballet, “Schumann’s A Minor Concerto,” 
with Alicia Igor Youskevitch, superb 
artists both. 

Indisputably, it is the personality of the artist that 
makes for distinction in the theatre, and the quality 
of the works created attests his stature and signifi- 
cance, which truism explains the current bankruptey 
When the legitimate stage 


and his Strauss’s 


Alonzo and 


of the legitimate theatre. 
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presents nothing new that is better in quality than 
the trivia seen on any double-feature movie program 
for one fourth the price, the stage is indeed bankrupt, 
and that is the current state of the theatre. On the 
other hand, where personality and artistry have ex- 
tended theatre art, as in the case of George Balan- 
chine at the New York City Ballet, the results range 
from meritorious to brilliant. Under Balanchine’s in- 
spired régie and Lincoln Kirstein’s alert directorship, 
the group has labored long and arduously for the 
development of such outstanding choreographers as 
Jerome Robbins and Todd Bolender, as well as such 
remarkable soloists as Maria Tallchief, Diana Adams, 
Tanaquil LeClereq, Melissa Hayden, Janet Reed, Har- 
old Land, Hugh Laing, Herbert Bliss, and Nicholas 
Magallanes; the excellent supporting artists; and an 
exuberant and technically sound corps to give the 
company the essential form and content. Above all, 
it is a youthful company of Americans that dance 
as though inspired, and their zest, artistry, and beauty 
extend the creative beat that pulses through the entire 
program in which its repertory of superior ballets is 
kept up to the mark and where new productions re- 
flect imagination, vision, and arresting showmanship. 
Above all, the company has style and taste which are 
equally impeceable when dealing with folk-lore en- 
chantment, as in Ruthanna Boris’s lovely “Cakewalk,” 
or when expanding traditional ballet as does Balan- 
chine’s “La Valse” (Ravel) and Bolender’s thoroughly 
modern dance-drama, the electrifying “Miraculous 
Mandarin” (Béla Barték). That the audiences fully 
reflect the art and ardor of the performance is in- 
evitable, and, gratifyingly enough, the company is 
now financially sound. Truthfully, if it were not for 
Balanchine we would now be going about in sackcloth 
and ashes. Instead, he provides the fun we insist 
upon in theatre-going, and, more than stimulated, we 
are exhilarated. 

The outstanding new production is Todd Bolender’s 
“The Miraculous Mandarin,” the story of which is one 
of violence and horror fittingly enough in the mode 
and mood of contemporary art and fiction, as well as 
psychology. Melissa Hayden is magnificent in the 
role of the harlot who, with the aid of her gang of 
ruffians, exacts life in payment for lust from those 
who would possess her. By the fire of her tempera- 
ment, her flawless technique, her beauty, and the in- 
tensity of her movement and reserve of power—the 
ballet is not composed in conventional dance phrases 
but combines acrobatie action, balletiec climaxes, and 
provocative pantomime—Hayden elevates the ballet to 
a legendary plane so that her characterization and 
performance give it an allegorical quality and make 
an artistic achievement of what might otherwise be 
a stellar tour-de-force. As the Mandarin who over- 
comes death, Hugh Laing is persuasively sinister, and 
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his menacing poise and mien and suave technique 
serve as an arresting foil to Hayden’s vitriolic volup- 
tuousness and reveal the full measure of two dynamic 
dance personalities. 
Bartok’s composition is inspired, and the details of 
his movement are masterpieces of invention, per. 


Bolender’s grasp of the mood jn 


ceptively incisive and illuminating, and consistently 
project a compelling impact of irresistible power the 
intensity of which raises “The Miraculous Mandarin” 
to the mythical plane of Homerie imbroglios. Bar. 
tok’s spellbinding score is perfect, as are Alvin Colt’s 
arrestingly macabre setting and the mesmerie light- 
ing contributed by Jean Rosenthal, the genius of 
lighting at the City Center. What greater contrast 
in Bolender’s choreography could there be than in 
his beguilingly dainty “Mother Goose Suite” of Ravel, 
which is sheer lyric enchantment, and the hypnotic 
tensions of “The Miraculous Mandarin’? 

Equally modern in his approach to distinguished 
dance-drama is Jerome Robbins in his “The Cage” 
of Stravinsky. who matches Bolender in vitality, 
originality, and individual creativeness. Similar con- 
trasts are to be found in his latest dance-drama, “The 
Cage,” and his engaging and ever popular ballet for 
the three “Fancy Free” sailors. Both Robbins and 
3olender have individually authoritative command of 
ballet and modern-dance techniques and creative 


imagination which conceives of dance-drama organ- 


’ 


ically. In consequence, their contributions are re- 
spectively masterful and unique artistically. In “The 
Cage” Robbins exposes the predatory female who 
consumes the male in an insect-world fable, a fanciful 
approach that permits him to tackle the subject with 
no holds barred. Nora Kaye, as the Novice, gives 
an astonishingly beautiful portrayal of a difficult role, 
meeting the technical demands with deceptive case 
and balancing the surface brutality with great warmth 
and emotional vibrance so that the result is com- 
pelling. Like Hayden in “Mandarin,” Kaye makes 
the role her exclusive property through the alchemy 
of superior artistry and individuality, plus an organic 
relationship aesthetically to the ballet as a whole. 
This makes both women irreplaceable in their re- 
spective ballets. Yvonne Mounsey, as the Queen, and 
Michael Maule and Nicholas Magallanes, as the males 
of the species, give Kaye admirable support, as does 
the splendid corps de ballet who constitute the fe- 
males—and a luscious, eye-intriguing group of bugs 
they are—that prey on the males. On this theme of 
the monstrous in nature, Robbins has created a ballet 
of beauty, for he is uncompromisingly direct and 
reveals a highly personalized and unique style that 
blends dance, acrobatics, and pantomime in an emo- 
tionally valid, psychologically sound design which 
provides exciting dance-drama. 

Balanchine’s new ballet, “A la Franeaix,” is a thor- 
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coofy score by Jean Frangaix and is significant in 
ballet repertoire since it serves to incorporate the 
ant ballet virtuoso, Andre Eglevsky, who is a 
Heretofore Eglevsky has 


vest star, in a new ballet. 


en limited to the traditional pas de deux with Maria 
What is most gratify- 
this delightful bit of sunbeamed-moonstruck 


lchief, in which both excel. 


sports-clothed saturnalia, which has nothing more 
less than several athletically terpsichorean flirta- 
ns and inevitable rivalries as a theme, is that it 
reveals an impishness and a winning sense of comedy 
n both prima ballerina Tallchief and premier danseur 
vlevsky. Here the lift and twinkle of the eye is 
fully as significant as a breath-taking élevé and in this 
insouciance they are fully as captivating as they are 
nspired ballet virtuosity. Janet Reed, as the other 
, completely captivates one, and Frank Hobi and 
Roy Tobias, as the two boys involved in the amorous 
by-play, contribute to the gaiety. “A la Francaix” 
is genial in its concept, spirited in its performance, 
and beguilingly infectious to see. 
Another new lark in ensemble dimensions is Ruth- 


ance-parodying score by Louis Moreau Gottschalk, 

which Janet Reed, Patricia Wilde, Yvonne Moun- 

y, and Herbert Bliss are featured, and which takes 
in the greater part of the company, all of whom blend 
akewalk, ballet, horseplay, and both high and low 
jinks with winning flair and flavor. It is danced to 
the hilt and is raffishly set and costumed by Robert 
Drew, blazing with colorful exaggeration that is 
matched in the comic high lights that tumble one 

the other, tracing gleeful nonsense with toe, 
heel, and fingers, parodying sentimentality in high 
style. 

Jean Babilée, the sensational French ballet star 
who, together with his talented wife, Nathalie Philip- 
3allet Theatre, 
recently presented his new ballet, Richard Strauss’s 
“Til Eulenspiegel,” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
as a feature in Ballet Theatre’s fall engagement. 
Til” was eagerly awaited, as it has not been staged 


part, is having his second season with 


here since the historie production given by Nijinsky 
in 1917, one which precipitated him into so much 
disaster. Certainly Strauss’s infectious score with its 
learly defined comie action in a truly Molierean vein 
and its lush, rakish score, imaginative and rich in in- 
vention both rhythmically and thematically, is ready- 
made dance theatre. “Til” is masterfully presented 
in musieal terms as being both picturesque and 
picaresque. However, we regret to say that Babilée’s 
conception of Til, which treats him wholly on the 
plane of buffoonery and misses the pertinent satirical 
relevances completely, is disappointing. The fabled 
medieval Dutch city square in which the action tran- 
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spires is discarded for a setting of a half dozen pack- 
ing eases with bright triangles atop poles that sym- 
bolize nothing and destroy the illusion of legend 
“a 


traditional medieval style which only heightens the 


basic to The costuming, contrariwise, is in 
pictorial contradiction, for the symbols Til satirizes 
are missing and the result is merely so much clown- 
ing in any alley. Babilée’s pranks are limited to con- 
ventional horseplay and are singularly unimaginative 
and fail to create the specifie qualities that are Til’s. 
The ballet is performed with little dance movement, 
with the exception of his brief pas de deux with Nell 
and the pseudo court dance, and is executed largely 
That Babilée 
forms superbly within these limitations fails to make 


in broad acrobatic pantomime. per- 
up for the lack of authenticity, imagination, and wit, 
and “Til Eulenspiegel” completely misses fire despite 
Babilée’s having a definite comic gift, as well as a 
brilliant dance technique and theatrical personality. 
Another premiére that promised distinction was 
Nijinska’s_ thoroughly ballet to Schu- 
mann’s piano “Concerto in A Minor” for which 
Stewart Chaney has provided some effective back- 


traditional 


drops and bewitching costumes in the highly romanti- 
cized vein, delicate and nostalgic, that Nijinska at- 
tempts to bring to the ballet. It, too, is far from 
successful since the spirit of both romance and nos- 
talgia needs to be created on a pulsing subtle line of 
continuity through some theme of character relation- 
ship that catches us up and is continually developed 
on an emotional beat as the ballet unfolds. As pre- 
sented, the alternating dancing of groups and of 
soloists shows them as abstract figures, romantic in 
contour, true, but not in content or thematic involve- 
ment, and so they leave us untouched by any mood. 
One has to limit one’s admiration to the dancing 
technique and does, since the soloists are the superb 
Alicia Alonzo and Igor Youskevitch, together with 
the capable supporting company, all of whom danced 
admirably. There also is a curious disparity in the 
ballet between the romantic choreography and that 
of Schumann’s “Concerto.” The dancers never seem 
to be in accord—intrinsically in the same mood, that 
is to say—with the music until the concluding move- 
ment, the allegro vivace. As a musical composition 
the concerto features the piano, and the ballet must 
necessarily feature the dancers. When the piano is 
in the lead, it dominates the dance, which paradoxi- 
cally, seems something completely apart. One has a 
curious sense of artistic incompatibility which is dis- 
turbing since the music and the ballet are analogical 
romantically in their individual styles and artistic 
dimensions. However, the allegro vivace rounded out 
things handsomely, and the marvels of dancing per- 
formed by Alonzo and Youskevitch made up for much. 

Perhaps the most impressive factor at Connecticut 
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College (New London), where in late August the col- 
lege presented its by now customary Modern Dance 
Festival at the conclusion of the summer session, was 
the spirit revealed in the new dances presented—a 
spirit not limited to the artistry of the dancers and 
their creations, but one which animated the student 
dancers and the audiences as well, so that attendance 
It is 
in the very nature of art that the artists and devotees 


at the festival was an exhilarating experience. 


alike should reach for more than they ean grasp, and 
it is consequently inevitable that such festival star 
dancers and creators as José Limon, Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman, and their associates, whose reach 
is clearly toward Himalayan accomplishment, should 
charge us ‘with expectation. José Limon, who has 
been appointed dance director by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in its new Institute of Fine Arts, presented 
two new dances he created there, “Tonantzintla” and 
“Dialogues,” and Mexico generously loaned the fes- 
Marta 
Rocio Sagaon, and Beatriz Flores, as well as the be- 


tival their dancers, Valentina and Castro, 
guiling set and costumes designed by Miguel Covar- 
rubias, the internationally famous artist. The dances 
were given premiére performances together with two 
others from Limon’s repertoire, “La Malinche,” in 
which Lueas Hoving and Pauline Koner dance with 
him as they do in “The Moor’s Pavanne.” 
“Tonantzintla” is completely sophisticated in its 
modern approach and delights us with an artfully 
stylized Mexican concept of a formal court dance 
performed by mythical angels, a celestial mermaid, 
and an archangel, all blithely baroque in spirit, as is 
the ecclesiastical decor from which the dance derives. 
The foreign mysticism is punctured, as it is in the 
and native age-old myth- 
“Dia- 
—there are two—does without dancing as such 
The first 
seene is between a weak, vacillating native Emperor 
(Limon) and one of the Conquerors (Hoving); the 
second, between Juarez 


” 


dance-play, “La Malinche, 
ology rules gaily, naively, and wonderfully. 
, 


logues’ 


and concentrates on kinetic pantomime. 


(Limon) and Maximillian 
(Hoving) in which the characters of the two men as 
well as the issues that create the tensions and the 
Limon’s impassioned ap- 
proach to the issues in Mexican history as indicated 


in these “Dialogues” fires them with impact; there 


situations are reversed. 


is a tense immediacy, a sense of spontaneity charging 
through them which is, no doubt, heightened by our 
awareness of parallels in today’s international scene. 
Both men give inspired performances in their dual 
roles, and the scenes are effective despite their lack 
of sustained dance pattern, when juxtaposed against 
“Tonantzintla” and “La Malinche,” since the three 
are germinal and are most effective as a cycle. 
“Quartette Number 1” is Doris Humphrey’s new 
production, and it is in the familiar pattern of the 
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dream sequence, although approached with sy¢h 
imagination, originality, and authority that it has th 
force of a fresh theme. Limon dances the dreame; 
who is badgered and bemused by three figures who 
conspire against him in a way consistent with th, 
ambiguities of dream figures and their unrelated act: 
and persons. Here the unity is in the mood of tay; 
apprehension woven of fear, frustration, and futility. 
and the dance design is luminous and challenging, I 
is a little masterpiece of its kind. 

Charles Weidman, a guest dancer at the festiya). 
has been associated with Humphrey for three decades, 
and his dance mastery was revealed in a composition— 
this also entirely in kinetic pantomime—called “4 
Song ror You.” He performed to native Brazilian 
songs recorded by the late Elsie Houston that ar 
in widely contrasted moods and are given highly per- 
sonalized interpretations in a most sophisticated style, 
One was won over by his brilliant miming and th 
dexterity of his hands and body as he spun the tenv- 
ous moods of the songs. 

What especially intrigued us was the artistry re- 
vealed in the feeling of extemporaneous performane 
Weidman projected; it was perceptivity caught in a 
wink. No doubt the songs’ effectiveness, had he 
blended kinetic pantomime with dance within the 
scope of an occasional song or contrasted the songs 
by interpreting at least one in dance and so enriching 
the group, would have been considerably heightened. 
The overemphasis on kineties can also be applied to 
William Bales in his “The Haunted Ones,” in which 
kinetic dialogues comprise the dance. Bales uses the 
father-mother-son involvement of the classical Orestes 
myth in a modern mode and manner with emphasis 
on the psychological aspects of the triangle, as did 
Eugene O’Neill in “Mourning Becomes Electra.” His 
characters are vigorously indicated and the situations 
developed dynamically with perceptivity and mount- 
ing tension. Consequently, the classic dimensions are 
sustained and the piece has unity. Mr. Bales, Sophie 
Maslow, and Jane Dudley performed excellently, but 
here, too, the emotional weight given when dance is 
intrinsic in a ballet was missed. Not that dance 
phrasing and design should be substituted. Kinetic 
pantomime in itself is too limited in scope and depth 
to be given the entire pattern of performance. Its 
greatest effect is when interlaced with sustained dance 
phrase in which the contrasting and blending of move 
ment and minute kinetics serve to heighten each 
other’s value in an over-all design. 

Pauline Koner’s new offering was a fetching comic 
skit called “Amorous Adventure,” by the cartoonist, 
Abner Dean, who strikingly set and costumed the 
dance. Astonishingly enough, dance was sacrificed 
here, too, for kinetics in the form of burlesque horse- 
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Could this be a trend?—a phase?—or, we 
Although Weidman made a 


vely comie cartoon of the bemused husband and 


not, an impasse? 


as Hoving had the time of his fair life playing 
three different men who agitate the wife’s libido, we 

itely missed the broad extensions that comedy of 
his type provokes in dance. Rhythm pretty much 
soes out the window when kinetics has the floor. 
he concluding new production by Sophie Maslow, 


il 


was “Four Sonnets” (Schumann) and was a refresh- 


ing lyrie creation, tender, h sustained in dance 


phrase throughout gentle, and contemplative. It was 


Maslow at her creative best as choreographer. The 

mood it evoked, however, was not completely captured 

and sustained by Miss Maslow, Jane Dudley, and 
l; 


William Bales, 


not suited to their personalities and so the effeet was 


argely, we felt, because its style was 


to some considerable extent diffused. 





Events... 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS EDUCATION 
AMERICAN EpuUCATION WEEK, which closes today, 
i; one of those annual celebrations that is devoid of 
mmercialism and narrow interests and has profound 
aning for the present and future welfare of the 
nation. In the case of education, indeed, the present 
Lack 


foresight, errors committed in the present, or op- 


and the future are intimately bound together. 


portunities missed in most other spheres of life may 
be corrected. Even in the spiritual aspects of life 
there may be atonement or conversions. This does not 
hold in education; opportunities missed or delayed 
recur only for the very strong-willed and strong- 
There is an optimum time when the foun- 
dations must be laid or the intellectual and moral 
edifice cannot be raised. One may never be too old 
to learn, but desire, interest, curiosity must have some 
motivation that comes from within. And unless in- 
tellectual interests have been aroused, no matter how 
many “forked roads” one may reach in life or how 
many problems may crowd upon one, even their exist- 
ence would not be recognized. 
The bearing of this on preparation for life as a 
citizen, as a worker, and as a human being in the rich- 
But it is 


For that reason the 


est concept of that term must be obvious. 
not so obvious as it should be. 
organizations associated in sponsoring American Edu- 
cation Week cannot relax from their responsibilities 
of keeping the cause of education before the public. 
That is all the more urgent at the present juncture 
heeause of the concerted attacks that are levelled 
against education. But American Education Week is 
an essential institution at any time and particularly 
today when, because of pressure of numbers which 
will continue for more than a decade, the task of pro- 
viding adequate school facilities will become more ex- 
acting. Makeshift schemes are unsatisfactory ; inade- 
quately prepared teachers cannot educate; the supply 
of school buildings, both new and reconstructed, is 
insufficient. 

In the meantime those who should be in school and 
many actually enrolled are missing the opportunity 


which should rightly be theirs and will join the ranks 
The Office of Edu- 


important 


of the illiterates or barely literate. 
FSA, 


American Education Week with the publication of 


cation, made an contribution to 


the small brochure under the pithy title, “They Can’t 


Wait.”—I. L. K. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN 
STUDENT ADVISERS RECEIVES 
GRANT 


Paut M. CHALMERS, adviser to foreign students, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has announced 
that the National Association for Foreign Student 
Advisers (NAFSA), of which he is president, has 
received a grant of $16,575 from the Ford Founda- 
tion for the strengthening and expansion of its pro- 
gram. 

NAFSA, organized in 1948 in response to the need 
for an over-all association concerned with interna- 
tional student exchange, includes in its nation-wide 
membership educational institutions, voluntary agen- 
cies, and individuals actually engaged in work with 
foreign students and with Americans studying abroad. 
With full recognition of the special needs of these 
students and the importance to the development of 
world understanding inherent in international ex- 
change, NAFSA promoted the appointment and pro- 
fessional growth of foreign-student advisers, Ful- 
bright advisers, and co-ordinating committees in edu- 
cational institutions and communities. It conducts 
national and regional conferences, studies special 
problems, and disseminates information through the 
NAFSA News Letter, a Handbook for Counselors of 
Students from Abroad, and brochures on subjects 
related to the interchange of students. 

These and other services, important to the effective 
functioning of the programs of the Division of Ex- 
change of Persons of the Department of State and 
to the 1,400 American colleges now attended by some 
30,000 foreign students, will be further expanded by 
the Ford Foundation grant. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND 
STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

THE Middle Atlantic Region Cooperative Program 
in Edueational Administration has proposed to the 
Development Committee of the American Association 
of School Administrators that a National Commission 
on Professional Education and Standards for School 
Administrators be established. Such a commission 
would take the necessary action for the setting up of 
minimum education and certification standards for 
superintendents and principals of schools. The min- 
imum basie preparation for the type of administra- 
tive job involved would be insured with flexibility to 
adapt the standards to changing demands of the pro- 
fession. 

At present there is wide variation in the state pro- 


visions for certifying school administrators—from no 
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certification at all to the relatively high requirem 

in such states as New York, New Jersey, and (aj. 
fornia. Collegiate institutions also vary widely in the 
programs offered for the education of administrators. 
The proposed commission would exercise leadershjy 


in recommending types of programs for continuing 


professional training of the superintendent on 
job and would help to insure that well-qualifieg 
young people are recruited for school-administratioy 
positions. 

The 16 colleges co-operating in the Middle Atlantic 
CPEA, which was set up in October, 1950, and wh 
is being financed through a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, have also adopted an active re. 
search plan for developing educational standards { 
the national commission. The administrative center 
for the Middle Atlantic region is Teachers Collee 
Columbia University. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending November 12: 8. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Sister M; Vera, C.S.A., for the past 15 years dean, 
Marian College (Fond du Lae, Wis.), has been named 
president. Sister M. Muriel, C.S.A., has sueceeded 
Sister M. Vera; Sister Mary Anthony, C.S.A., is 
business manager; and Sister M. Gertrudis, C.S.A., 
registrar. 

The Reverend Frederick H. Wezeman on October 24 
was inaugurated as president, Northwestern Junior 
College and Academy (Orange City, Iowa), succeed- 
ing the Reverend Jacob Heemstra. 


Boardman Bump, treasurer and comptroller, Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), will assume 
new duties early in 1952 in the recently created post 
of ‘vice-president and will continue to serve as treas- 
Donald S. Willard, assistant comptroller, will 
sueceed Mr. Bump as comptroller. 

The Reverend Charles F. Donovan, S.J., chairman of 
the department of education, Graduate School, Boston 
College, has been named dean of the new School of 
Education that will be opened in September, 1952, 


urer, 


as the first coeducational undergraduate school on the 
Chestnut Hill campus. 

Leslie W. Dunlap, associate professor of library sci- 
ence, Library School, University of Illinois, has been 
named associate director for public services in the 
library of the university, succeeding Arthur M. Me- 
Anally, whose appointment was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, March 19, 1949, and who has resigned 
to accept the directorship of the libraries of the Uni- 


versity of Oklahoma. Frances B. Jenkins, formerly 
acting head of branch libraries, University of Cali- 
fornia Library (Berkeley 4), assumed new duties ; 
the opening of the fall term as associate professor 
of library science. 

Elwood L. Prestwood, formerly a consultant 
school administration for the management survey 
made in 1950 in New York City, has been appointed 
associate co-ordinator of the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration for the Middle Atlantic 
States, Teachers College, Columbia University. Ken- 
neth Herrold, professor of guidance in the college, has 
been relieved of part of his duties to enable him to 
develop the co-operation of other educational fields; 
Howard Eckel, formerly research director, American 
School Publishing Corporation, is in charge of con- 
munications; Frederick C. McLaughlin, former di- 
rector, Public Education Association, is in charge of 
the education development team; and William E. 
Arnold, on leave from his post as professor of edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, is directing the 
council of associated colleges. 

Carl E. Willgoose, formerly chairman of the divi- 
sion of required physical education, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, has assumed new duties as professor of 
health and physical education and chairman of the 
department, State University of New York Teachers 
College (Oswego). 

Scott B. Elledge, Kenneth May, Ralph Fijelstad, and 
Reginald Lang assumed new duties this fall as heads 
of departments, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.). 
Dr. Elledge, associate professor of English, has re- 
placed Arthur M. Mizener, whose appointment as 
professor of English, Cornell University, was reported 
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ScHooL AND Society, May 12. Dr. May succeeds 
. ate Curvin Henry Gingrich, head of the depart- 
of mathematics, whose death was reported in 


these columns, June 23. Dr. Fjelstad and Mr. Lang 


are cochairmen of the department of government and 
inter relations, replacing David Bryn-Jones, 
vho is teaching part time this year prior to his re- 
tirement in June, 1952. Other appointments include: 
visiting lecturer in English, Francis Berry; assistant 
professors, Sumner Chamberlain Hayward (psychol- 
ogy and education) Hellmut Philip 

nistry); and instructors, Jill Johnston (phys- 
Herbert Menzel 


and Penner 


al education for women) and 


(sociology). 


Paul E. Williams recently assumed new duties as 
professor of elementary education, State Teachers 
College (Danbury, Conn.). 


Stanley N. Worton recently assumed new duties as 
assistant professor of sociai studies, New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Jersey City). 


Robert F. Leggewie, formerly resident tutor in mod- 
ern languages, Harvard University, has assumed new 
duties as assistant professor of Romance languages, 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.). 


Margaret Lorimer was recently named assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Hastings (Nebr.) College. New 
instructors include: Robert Van Meter (piano), 
Richard Fischer (violin), Mrs. Fischer (violoncello), 
and Mary Jane Sheppard (voice). 


Clifford P. Archer, who has been on leave of absence 
from his post as associate professor of rural education, 
the University of Minnesota, for work in Latin Amer- 
ica, as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 18, 
1950, has returned after having served in Bolivia as 
director, Servicio Cooperativo Inter-Americano de 
Edueacién. The field party of 
which Dr. Archer was chief worked with a staff of 
Bolivian educators on a program of improvement of 


ten Americans of 


education in rural areas and in industrial schools. 


Bernard J. DeCourcey, whose appointment as assist- 
ant professor of education, Arnold College (Milford, 
Conn.), was reported in ScHoon anv Soctety, Octo- 
ber 1, 1949, has been appointed to the staff of Western 
Maryland College (Westminster), to sueceed William 
A. Liggitt, associate professor of education, whose 
appointment as dean of men, State Teachers College 
(Kutztown, Pa.), was reported in these columns, June 
30. Evelyn L. Smith has sueceeded Grace-Cordia 
Murray as instructor in music and director of the 
Girls’ Glee Club. Evelyn W. Wenner, who has been 
on leavé of absence completing studies for the doc- 
torate, has returned to her post in the department of 
English. 
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Recent Deaths 


Joseph Bernhardt Rosenbach, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh 13), died of a heart attack, No- 
vember 5, at the age of fifty-four years. Professor 
Rosenbach had served as instructor in mathematies 
(1917-18), University of New Mexico; instructor in 
mathematics (1918-20), University of Illinois; and 
instructor in mathematics (1920-23), assistant pro- 
fessor (1923-28), associate professor (1928-35), and 
professor (since 1935), Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Gustav F. Schulz, professor of public speaking and 
chairman of the department of speech, the City Col- 
lege (New York 31), died of a coronary thrombosis, 
Pro- 


fessor Schulz had served the college since 1907 and 


November 5, at the age of sixty-four years. 


as chairman of the department since 1938. 

Henry Fox, nationally known retired biologist, died, 
November 5, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Fox 
had served as instructor in biology (1902-03), the 
University of Wisconsin; professor of biology and 
chemistry (1903-05), Temple University (Philadel- 
phia) ; instructor in science (1905-07), N.E. Manual 
Training School (Philadelphia) ; professor of biology 
(1907-12), Ursinus College (Collegeville, Pa.); in- 
vestigator (1912-18), Bureau of Entomology, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; professor of biology 
(1918-24), Mercer University (Macon, Ga.); and 
teaching fellow (1936-39), New York University. 

The Right Reverend Alfred J. Koch, O.S.B., Arch- 
abbot of St. Vincent Archabbey (Latrobe, Pa.), died, 
Father 
Koch, who was born in Germany, came to the United 
States in 1912. 
and Latin (1906-12), Seminar of Sutri (Province of 


November 7, at the age of seventy-two years. 
He had served as professor of Greek 


Rome, Italy) ; professor of Latin and German (1912- 
16), Sacred Heart Mission House (Girard, Pa.); and 
professor of exegesis, introduction, and hermeneutics 
(1917-30) and president (1930-49), St. Vincent Col- 
lege and Seminary (Latrobe, Pa.). 

Allan Houston MacDonald, professor of English, 
Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), died of a heart 
attack, November 8, at the age of fifty years. Pro- 
fessor MacDonald, who had served the college since 
1925, became a full professor in 1941. 

John Joseph Kelly, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Bridgewater, Mass.), died, November 9, at the 
Dr. Kelly had served as 
supervisor of public (1914-17), 
(Mass.), and (1917-18), Springfield (Mass.); and in 
the Bridgewater State Normal School (after 1922 
State College) as (1918-21), 
dean of (1921), supervisory assistant to the 
president (1922-37), and president (since 1937). 


age of sixty-eight years. 
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Teachers instructor 


men 
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George Albert Coe, retired professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, died, Novem- 
Dr. Coe had 
served as professor of philosophy (1888-90), Uni- 
, act- 
ing professor of philosophy (1891-93) and professor 


ber 9, at the age of eighty-nine years. 
versity of Southern California (Los Angeles 7) 


(1893-1909), Northwestern University; professor of 
religious education and psychology (1909-22), Union 
Theological Seminary (New York 27); and professor 


of education (1922-27), Teachers College. 


David Spence Hill, former president, the University 
of New Mexico, died, November 10, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Dr. Hill had served as instruc- 
tor (1897-1904), Smith Academy, Washington Uni- 
versity (Saint Louis); professor of history and phi- 
losophy of education (1907) and professor of psy- 
chology and education (1907-11), the George Peabody 
College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.) ; professor of 
psychology and education (1911-13), Tulane Univer- 
sity (New Orleans 18); director of educational re- 
search for the public schools of New Orleans (1913- 
16); professor of education (1916-17), the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; professor of educational psychol- 
(1917-19), 
(1919-27), the University of New Mexico; research 
professor of education (1927-29), the University of 
Alabama;-research associate (1930) and acting di- 
(1931-32), National 
Committee on Education; research associate (1932- 


ogy University of Illinois; president 


rector of research Advisory 
34), Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; member of the research staff (1936-37), 
New York Regents’ Inquiry into Education; member 
of research staff (1939-41), Brookings Institution; 
and visiting professor of psychology (1946-47), Uni- 
versity of Louisville (Ky.). 


William Meade Prince, head of the department of 
art, the University of North Carolina, died by his own 
hand, November 10, at the age of fifty-eight years. 
Mr. Prince, who had won international recognition 
for his illustrations in popular magazines and his 
drawings and paintings during the war years, had 
served the university as lecturer in art (since 1939) 
and head of the department (since 1943). 


Sister Marie José Byrne, president, College of Saint 
Elizabeth (Convent Station, N. J.), died, November 
Sister Marie 
José had served the college as instructor in Greek and 
Latin (1902-08), professor of Latin (since. 1910), 
dean (1921-40), and president (since 1940). 


11, at the age of seventy-five years. 


Warren Ray Witz, associate professor of botany, 
University of Pittsburgh, died of a heart attack, 
November 11, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. Witz, 
who had taught in public schools of Pennsylvania 
(1924-28), had served the university as assistant in 
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botany (1928-30), instructor in botany (1930-35 
instructor in biology (1935-38), and assistant pro- 
fessor of biology and associate professor of botany 
(since 1938). 


Coming Events 

Centered on the theme, “Education-Industry (>. 
operation in Higher Education,” the seventh annua 
Higher Education Conference, sponsored by the de. 
partment of higher education, New York University. 
will be held in the university’s Law Center, Decemhe: 
8. Morris Sayre, vice-chairman, Corn Products Re. 
fining Company, will be the speaker at the opening 
session, which will be followed by five sectional meet. 
ings with discussions of the following topies: “Tuition 
Refund Plans,” “Corporation Giving,” “Research and 
Consultant Service,” “Co-operative Work-Study Pro. 
grams,” and “Industrial Safety.” 

Section Q (Education) of the American Assoeig- 
tion for the Advancement of Science will hold 
annual meeting, December 27-30, in the Hotel Bell; 
vue-Stratford, Philadelphia. At all sessions, morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, programs of interest on 
the many relationships between science and education 
and teaching have been devised. 

The 35th annual meeting of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America will. be held at Brown University 
(Providence, R. I.), December 29. The morning ses- 
sion will have as speakers, Orrin Frink, Jr., the Penn. 
sylvania State College; N. E. Steenrod, Princeton 
University; and Oystein Ore, Yale University. Th 
afternoon session will be devoted to a business meet- 
ing and to a symposium on the teaching of calculus, 
under the chairmanship of A. A. Bennett, Brown 
University. 


ene? * L L 
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ALSOP, GULIELMA FELL. History of the Woman’s 
Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 1850- 
1950. Pp. xi+256. J. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. 1951. $4.00. 
This, the first medical college for women in the history of 
education, is now the only medical college for women i! 
America, The history of its beginning, its struggle for 
survival, and its modern development has been an adven- 
turous one. 





* 

‘¢American Council of Learned Societies: Proceedings 
Number.’’ Bulletin No. 44. Pp. 122. American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1219 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 

Executive Director’s report, September, 1951. 
e 

BAYM, MAX ISAAC. The French Education of Henry 
Adams. Pp. xiv+358. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. 1951. $5.00. 


It is the author’s purpose to show how French literature 


and philosophy influenced Henry Adams’s writing and t 


show the extent of this influence, particularly in his two 


classics, “The Education of Henry Adams” and ‘Mont 


Saint Michel,” and “Chartres.” 
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LITZER, CLARA F., AND DONALD H. ROSS. The 
~ pight School. Pp. x+84. Illustrated. Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
97. 1951. 
Based on the council’s research on school quality over the 
ast ten years, this pamphlet seeks to provide a sound basis 
for the citizen to judge his school system. 
3 

HRISTIANSON, PETER F. ‘‘The General Shop in 
the Small High School.’’ Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service Bulletin No. 1. Vol. IX. Pp. iv + 
40, Illustrated. College of Education, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 1951. 
This should serve as a helpful guide for teachers who are 
responsible for either an industrial-arts or a vocational 
shop. ° 
cts Re. 
pening DAVIS, HAROLD E. ' en Trends in Latin 
America. Pp. 136. American University Press, Wash- 
Meet . - . a ae 

AUCel- ington 8, dD. C. 1951. $2.90, 
l uitioy This monograph is a keen appraisal of the contribution 
de being made by Latin-American scholars and institutions to 
social thought. 


$2.00. 


50 cents. 


cembey 
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DEEGAN, DOROTHY YOST. The Stereotype of the 

Single Woman in American Novels: A Social Study 

with Implications for the Education of Women. Pp. 

vi+ 252. King’s Crown Press, New York 27. 1951. 


I 
Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund, was given the author for 
her contribution to the study of women’s professional prob- 


RUSETT. ALAN. Strengthening the Framework 
of Peace. Pp. xiii+225. The Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 
1951. $4.00. 

A study of current proposals for amending, developing, or 
replacing present international institutions for the main- 
tenance of peace and the promotion of world welfare. 

f 

DOLCH, EDWARD W. (Designer). 

ing Series. 1. Say-it: Addition 
Subtraction Game. 3. Say-it: Multiplication Game. 
4, Say-it: Division Game. The Garrard Press, 119 
West Park Avenue, Champaign, Ill. 1951. Complete 
set, $4.50. 
The four games may be played either as bingo or lotto and 
teach the fundamental combinations easily and surely. 

a 


EISENBERG, HELEN AND LARRY. The Family 
Pleasure Chest: 1,000 Family Fun Ideas. Pp. 207. 
Illustrated. Parthenon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 1951. 
$1.50, cloth; $1.00, paper. 

The authors have collected ideas from over 100 different 
families as well as many, from their own families to make 
this compilation of interesting things to do in the family. 


FARNHAM, MARYNIA F. The Adolescent. Pp. ix+ 
243. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. $3.00. 
The main consideration of this book is how we as parents 
can better learn to help these young people deal with the 
problems of adolescence and so come to a happy maturity. 


FITZPATRICK, EDWARD A. La Salle: Patron of All 
Teachers. Pp. xvii+428. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 540 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
1951. $6.00. 

An educator here places St. John Baptist de La Salle in his 
rightful niche in the history of education’s hall of fame. 


Arithmetic Learn- 
Game. 2. Say-it: 


FREUD, SIGMUND. Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life. Pp. v+168. The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. 1951. 35 cents. 
Translated and with an introduction by A. A. Brill, this is 
a fascinating analysis of the unconscious motives behind 
everyday actions, offering new insight into human behavior. 
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HORROCKS JOHN E. The Psychology of Adolescence: 
Behavior and Development. Pp. xxvi+ 614. Lllus- 
trated. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston. 1951. $4.50. 

The author feels that ability to apply facts is an important 
result of knowledge, and tor this reason, applications of 
the facts and principles of the adolescent period are here 
presented wherever appropriate in an attempt to offer con 
crete assistance to teachers, psychologists, and parents. 

e 

In Quest of Peace and Security: Selected Documents on 
American Foreign Policy: 1941-1951.’’ Department 
of State Publication No. 4245. General Foreign Policy 
Series 43. Pp. vi + 120. Government Printing Office, 

Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 

*e 

IRWIN, LESLIE W. The C 
Physical Education. Pp. 382. 
pany, 3207 Pine Boulevard, St. 
$4.00, 

A second edition. The decision to revise and rewrite this 


book is largely due to the wholehearted response to the first 
edition by teachers, students, administrators, and others. 
e 
KERRISON, IRVINE L. H. Workers’ 
University Level. Pp. xiii+177. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 1951. $3.00. 
Should colleges and universities bear the whole burden of 
workers’ education, or should it be shared equally with the 
labor unions? This question is faced and frankly answered 
here, and it makes for provocative reading for people on 
both sides of the fence. 


55 cents. 


Health and 
The C. V. Mosby Com- 
Mo. 1951, 


irriculum in 


Louis 3, 


Education at the 


+ 

‘The Kremlin Speaks: Excerpts from Statements Made 
by the Leaders of the Soviet Union.’’ Department of 
State Publication No. 4264. Pp. 37. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 15 cents. 

a 

LORINGHOFF, BRUNO, BARON v. FREYTAG 
Philosophical Problems of Mathematics. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1951. $2.75. 
Translated from the German by Amethe, Countess von 


Zeppelin, this book contains the substance of two lectures 
by a lecturer on philosophy at the University of Tiibingen. 


MACMILLAN, DOROTHY LOU, AND LAURENCE A. 
WALKER. ‘‘School Camping: A Guide Based on 
an Experiment in the University of Wyoming Elemen- 
tary School.’’ Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service Bulletin No. 2. Vol. IX. Pp. iii+68. Illus- 
trated. College of Education, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 1951. $1.00. 

This bulletin gives detailed account of the first camp for 


elementary-school children sponsored by the university’s 
laboratory school. 


gen. 


Pp. 88. 


MANWELL, ELIZABETH, AND SOPHIA L. 
Consider the Children: How They Grow. 
The Beacon Press, Boston 8. 1951. $2.50. 

A second and revised edition, this present study is ad- 
dressed to everyone to whom the development of the “‘whole 
child” is important—physical, mental, and spiritual. 

* 


MORISON, SAMUEL ELIOT. The Rising Sun in the 
Pacific, 1931-April, 1942: History of United States 
Naval Operations in World War II. Vol. Ill. Pp. 
Xxviii+411. Illustrated. Little, Brown and Company, 
60 East 42d Street, New York 17. 1951. $6.00. 
Volumes I and II of this firsthand history of the Navy cov- 
ered operations in the Atlantic from September, 1959, to 
June, 1943. This is the first on the war in the Pacific. 

we 


NATHANSON, JEROME. John Dewey: The 
struction of the Democratic Life. Pp.ix +127. 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
$1.50. 

In spite of the myth of objectivity, everyone’s interpreta- 
tion of another person is peculiarly his own. This is the 
author’s ‘“‘Dewey,” and he hopes that it will prove to be 


FAHS. 
Pp. xiii + 201. 


Recon- 
Charles 
1951. 
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the Dewey of others because it ig relevant to the present ‘‘The United Nations and You.’’ Department of State 


condition of man«ind. Publication No. 4289. International Organization and 
" Conference Series Tit, 70. Pp. 49, Government Print. 

Our Investment in Public Education: A Challenge to ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 30 cents 
School Finance. A Report of the Annual Conference This is issued by the U. S. National Commission for 
on Edueational Administration, June 29, 1951. Pp. 60. UNESCO in the hope that it will be a contribution to, 
C ¢ i ont Gelete . > Educati better understanding of the UN and its specialized Aencieg 
enter for inducational ervice, College of Education, —and their relationship to all American communities and 
Ohio University, Athens. 1951. their citizezns. 


PAINTER, SIDNEY. Mediaeval Society. Pp. viii+ VINCENT, WILLIAM 8., JOHN 8. KOPP, AND Ep. 
; ny em ‘ Sees GENE E. McCLEARY. Interaction between Schooy 
109. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York. } ' 7 , a : ‘ 
1951 $1.95 , . : and Local Communiiy Groups: Report of a Council 
nt ee Study of Community Groups. Pp. 23. Pennsylvania 


This is one of a series of narrative essays in the history of ‘ ay ; : : “er = 
our tradition from the Greek City-States to the present, School Study Council, State College, Pa. 1951. 
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PINDER, FRANK, ALBION W. PATTERSON, AND 7 ‘tiam Slo: socintes, Ine. 119 Wasa 
HORACE HOLMES. ‘Point F é R * 791. William Sloane Associates, Inc., 119 West 57th 
a a || ee ee eeeaee: manera Street, New York 19. 1951. $5.00. 
from a New Frontier. hs Department of State Publi- The selection and organization of the materials here ar 
cation No. 4279. Pp. 36. Illustrated. Government largely products of experience in teaching social problems 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 20 cents. for some 28 years, measured and tempered by the crogg 
On the coutinents of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, the currents of evidence, says the author in his preface. 
Point Four Program is leading the fight ‘‘against man’s ‘= 
ancient enemies—poverty, disease, hunger, and illiteracy.” e i ‘ . . es * . ate 
In this booklet the selected stories come from Liberia, Para- WRIGHT, GRACE S., WALTER H. GAT MNITZ, AND 
SS en ene oe One EVERETT A. McDONALD, JR. ‘‘ Education Un 
g respe ay. . : ‘ ° ° ‘ . . ’ 
Peete ° limited: A Community High School in Action.’’ Offieg 
; of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 5. Pp. iv+35. Goy. 
-OWERS, EDWIN, AN SLEN WITMER ox- 2 ee . , : Or ‘a 
I ERS, EDV IN, AND HELEN W [ITMER. An Ka ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951, 
periment in the Prevention of Delinquency: The Cam- 25 cents ' 
bridge-Som rt l Youth Study. Pp. XXX1V 649. I This high school in action is in the little industrial town 
lustrated. Columbia University Press, New York 27. of East Hampton (Conn.), long known as the “Bell Town 
1951. $6.00. of America.” 
This study is “perhaps the most important ever conducted 
in the United States,” Never before has a social agency 
been established for the purpose of evaluating its own suc- 
cess, and thus for the first time the success of prevention 
techniques is measured as scientifically as possible. 
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QUEENER, E. LLEWELLYN. Introduction to Social THE TUITION PLAN 
Psychology. Pp. xiv+493. William Sloane Associates, 
Inec., 119 West 57th Street, New York 19. 1951. $4.25. P z 
It is hoped that the student and teacher who wish a syste- The method by which more than 350 
matic description of social phenomena, who desire the phe- ° 
nomena analyzed in terms of modern psychological theory, schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
and who would like to see social psychology applied will : 
find what they are seeking in this book. ence of monthly payments while they 
e receive their tuition and other fees in 
RUNES, DAGOBERT D. (Editor). Spinoza Dictionary. er 
Pp. xiv+309. Philosophical Library, New York 16. full at the beginning of the term. 
1951. $5.00. “— ° 
With an introduction by Albert Einstein, this dictionary The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


should be very useful to the student of Spinoza’s thought, ments. reduces bookkeeping and en- 
b ’ 


whether or not the student be professionally interested. 
e hances good will. 

STRANG, RUTH. Study Type of Reading Exercises: 
’ y > a 5° > - : Pp ieati . . . . 
Coll ge Le vel. I p. ives li 2. Bureau of I ubli ations, A descriptive brochure will be sent 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
1951. 80 cents. to schools and colleges promptly upon 
This was written with the assistance of Imogene Dever, ; 
Samuel Duker, Sidney Rauch, and Algard Whitney, instrue- request. 


tors. 
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TAYLOR, A. E. Socrates. Pp. 192. The Beason Press, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 1951. $2.50. 
Written by a professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh 


University, this book is published in America on the 2,350th 
anbiversary year of Socrates’ death. THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
e 

TRUEBLOOD, ELTON. The Life We Prize. Pp. 218. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. $2.50 
This is an attempt to describe one way to better living, 
that way which lies at the heart of all our confused striv- 
ings in the life of the West. 
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